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We have in another sketch* spoken of a great 
reformation — at once religious and social — ^that 
spread over the whole of Hindustban in the loth 
and IGth centuries. Somewhat eclectic and huma- 
nitarian in other provinces, the movement took a 
deeply Tnishnavite character in Bengal and Orissa.^ 
Side by side with the gospel of love and Brotherhood, 
the new Vaishnavite creed of South India — of a 
God full of all fftcnas, of the Distinction of Soul 
from God, and of pure and loving worship — w.a8 
established. The result was a deep national 
awakening which embraced within its scope all 
classes of the Bong.ali race. The' doors of religion' 
were thrown open to all — mon as well ns women. 
A great wave of religious fervour and enthusiasm 
spread over the whole province the effects of which 
are visible oven to-day. The movement was not 
merely religious and social ; it was highly literary. 
On the anvil of this movement was forged a rich 
vernacular litemturo which still forms a valuable' 
treasure of the Bengali language. 

* TUKAIIA.M. “Saints of India” Scries, G, A. Natosan' 
& Co., Madras. 
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The hero and author of this widespread 
Yaishnavite movement wa^ the great reformer and 
mystic, Shri Krishna Chaitahya, (February-March, 
1485 A. D. to 1533 June-July). Possessed of vast 
learning and a keen intellect, he preached the new 
religion with remarkable zeal and eloquence. 
Large numbers of men joined him from all classes 
■of the population and missions were soon establish- 
■ed in several parts of the province and even 
outside it. But greater than his creed and 
reforms was his character pure, gentle, ecstatic, full 
of sweetness and loving kindness. His heart 
'flowed out in sympathy for all, for the poor and 
the lowly as well as. for the scholar and the 
prince. He lived with them; all, . taught them, 
served them and consoled them. Still, across the 
eenturies, the story of his life and character — so 
full of purity, self-sacrifice and a deep love of 
humanity — moves our admiration. Never, since 
Buddha’s death, had any saint more gentle and 
sweet, more humane, trodden the soil of India. 

, I 

Chaitanya's life falls into three periods (i) the 
flrst Wenty-four years from his birth to the time 
of his entering the' monastic order ; (ii) the six 
years of pilgrimage to South and North India • 
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(iii)'the last eighteen ' years which were spent in 
residence at Puri. 

chaitaxta’s birth axb parbxtage, 
Jagannath Misra, surnamed Purandhar,' a 
Brahmin of the Yaidik sub-caste,' bad emigrated 
from his ancestral home in Sylhet and settled a^ 
Navadwip, a town in the district of N^adia in 
Bengal, in order to live on the bank of the holy 
Ganges., His wife was Shachi, a daughter of a 
great scholar, by name Hilambar Chakravarthi. 
Nine children were born to this couple of which 
the first eight, all daughters, had died in infancy 
and the ninth, ahoy, named Bishwarup, abandoned 
the world at the age of sixteen when- pressed to 
marry and entered a monastery somewhere in 
South India. In February-March 1485 A. D. 
when there was a lunar eclipse at the time of full 
moon, another son was born to this couple. It was 
their tenth childr The new-born child wa^ 
named ^ishwambhar. But the women of the 
village. Seeing that his mother had lost so many 
children before him, gave him the disparaging 
name of Nimai (‘ short-lived ’) in order to pro- 
pitiate the evil spirits, *His marvellous beauty , 
however, earned him the name of Gawr or Gawr- 
<inga (“ Fair-complexioned "). The day on which 
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Bisliwambhar was born being tbe day of lunar 
eclipse, Haii’s name was chanted all over the- 
village and this was taken as a pious ^ omen that 
Bishwambhar would prove a teacher of Vishnu- 
faith and Bhakthi, > 

HIS EDUCATION. 

I^avadnip was famous in medieeval Bengal for 
its toh or schools of Sanskrit learning. Especially 
Sanskrit Grammar and Logic were highly develop, 
ed and studied there. The fame of its scholars had 
spread all over the province and students came 
from several parts to study under them. Bisb- 
wambhar early joined one of these tols and he 
showed great keenness and precocity of intellect in 
mastering all branches of Sanskrit learning, especi-. 
ally Grammar and Logic. *' But,, if we may believe 
tbe biographers of Chaitanya (the name by which 
Bishwambhar was initiated as a monk later on 
and which we have antidpated in this sketch) the 
atmosphere of the town was sceptical and unspirit- 
ual. There was a lack of true religious fervour 
and sincere devotion. Proud of their intellectua- 
lity, proud of the vast wealth they acquired by 
, gifts from rich Hindus, the local Pundits despised 
Bhakthi or devotion as weak and vulgar, and 
engaged in idle ceremonies or idler amusements. 
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Vedantism formed the topic of conversation of the 
cultured few ; wine and goat’s meat were, taken 
kindly by the' majority of the people and such 
i/ialeta ceremonies as provided them were perform- 
ed with zeal and enthusiasm.”'^ Chaitanya too grew 
up as one of them, proud of his learning and intel- 
lectual attainments. 

HIS MARRIAGE. 

Sis father died while he ivas still a student. 
He then married Lalcshmi, the ''daughter of a 
Ballab Acharyn, with whom he seems to have 
fallen in love at first sight. He thus became a 
householder and, when his studies were ovei', he 
began to take pupils like the other Brahmins of 
.his town. As a pundit, he surpassed the other 
scholars of the place and it is said that he once 
even defeated in argument some renowned scholar 
of another province who was travelling all over 
India holding disputations. Vivid descriptions are 
left to us in his biographies of this famous en. 
counter — ^how all the enthusiastic scholars of 
the town, young as well as old, put forward 
this Chaitanya as their candidate and how the 
young scholar, after a great display of his logic 

* Krishna Das’s Life of Chaitanya” Translated by 
Prof, Jadunatb Sarkar. Introduction. 
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and learning, made the itinerant disputant admit 
his defeat. Chaitanya then made a scholastic 
tour in East Bengal in which he received many 
gifts from admiring householders. 'When he- 
returned to Kavadwip, ho found that his wife, had 
died of snake-bite during his absence. After a while,, 
he married Vishnupriya. Chaitan3'.a was now in 
the very height of his worldlj’ career — a rich and 
prosperous mao, a proud scholar, and the admira- 
tion of his province. His prosperity and learning 
seem to have turned his head with pride ; 
but the reformation of his soul was close at . 
hand, 

chaitakta's “ coN'vrnsioK.” 

During a pilgrimage to Gaj’a for 2>evforming 
Shraddh to his father, ho met Ishwnr Puri, a . 
Vaishnava monk of the order of Madhwachar^'a 
and a disciple of Madhav Puri or ’Madhavendrn, a 
monk of the same order. This MadHavendra 
seems to have first introduced the new cult of 
Vishnu-worship and Bbakthi among the monks 
of Bengal and Orissa. Chaitanya took Ishwar 
Puri as his guru. “ A complete change now 
came ov 6 r his spirit. His intellectual pride was 
gone ; he became a bhaktha : whatever subject 
Jie lectured on, the theme of jhis discourse' was 
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love of Krishna. Indeed he developed religious 
ecstasy and for some time behaved like a mad 
man : he laughed/ -wept, incessantly shouted 
Krishna’s name, climbed up trees or raved in 
abstraction imagining himself to be Krishna.” 

MADHAV PURI, THE SOUTHERN MONK. 

Before proceeding further, it behoves us to look 
a little at the life and story of Madhav Puri, th& 
South Indian monk, who with bis disciples 
seems to have first introduced Chaitanya and some- 
of his famous contemporaries to the new Vaish— 
navite creed of South India. The notices of 
Madhav Puri that occur in the biographies of 
Chaitanya are quite meagre: from them,. how- 
ever, we have gleaned the following, He was a 
Krishna-bhaktha and a monk of the Madh- 
wacharya - order. Madwacharyn, it may be 
remembered, preached with some modifica- 
tions the Vaishnavite doctrines of Bamanuja. 
He installed at Hdipi — still the chief 
place of pilgrimage of his followers — a hand- 
some image of Krishna said to have been 
rescued from a cargo of consecrated earth 
{Gopiclumdan) in a sunken ship. He also gave 
currency to the new scheme of Vaishnavite 
devotion — song, prayer and sankirtan. Madhav 
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Puri was perhaps bom in TJdipi, the new city of 
Xrishna. Educated in the new creed, filled with 
Krishna-b/ia^ct^a, Madhav Puri wandered to the 
North in quest of the classic scenes of Krishna’s 
'life, the groves of Brindaban and the waters of 
the Jumna, After a weary journey, he reached 
Brindaban and made his residence near the 
■Govinda-Kunda. We pass over the legend of 
how the hungry wanderer was fed through the 
grace of Krishna himself. A more interesting 
fact is the discovery by Madhav Puri of some 
Krishna-image in the groves of Brindaban. 'The 
news soon spread and people came from the sur- 
rounding districts to see the new Krishna and to 
worship Him. The piety of some local prince or 
Kshatriyn soon led to the erection of a temple and 
^perhaps Madhav Puri himself became the priest 
thereof. So far there is nothing incredible in the 
>story, as the influence of many another Southern 
monk in North India in the Middle ages resulted 
•from similar incidents. Then the Puri seems 
to have wandered about to Bengal and Orissa to 
gather some high-class sandal and camphor for his 
•deity but perhaps really to learn the modes of 
temple-worship and ritual in those parts. Ma- 
■dhav’s wanderings extended as far as Puri, the 
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city of Jagannatb, in Orissa. It was in this 
journey that he came across Adwaita Acharya, a 
scholar of Shantipur in Bengal, “ who was moved 
by his devotion to get himself initiated and 
became his disciple.” 

madhav pcbi’s .teachctos. 

Prom what we gather, Madhav Puri seems to 
have been a godly man, learned, simple in habits 
and thought, full of a deep and ecstatic love for 
Krishna. But, spite of his ecstasy and wander- 
ing life, strangely anticipating the doings of 
Ohaitanya himself, he seems to have been a 
scholar well-versed in the Vaishnavite creed. 
He and his disciples went about teaching the 
same to all. It was through one of his disciples 
— ^Ishwar Puri — that the new creed descended to 
Ohaitanya and Nityanand the latter of whom was 
converted some time earlier than Ohaitanya and 
who became to Ohaitanya “ even more than what 
‘Paul Was to Ohrist.” Madhav Puri and his 
disciples do not stand alone in this respect. 
Others, too, like Bamananda of the Bamanujite 
order and Yallabhacharya were South Indian 
Missionaries. It was the seed sown by the 
former that blossomed into the '^great popular 
religions of EAbir and Hanak : while the latter’s 
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name is remembered as the founder of the great 
Vaishnavite church that still holds its sway 
over millions in Bajasthan and Guzerat. 

CHAITANYAS’ MFK APTEll HJS ‘ COITVEESION.' 

The youthful and mystic heart of -Ohaitanya 
was greatly touched by the new religion of 
and loving worship. Ho gathered round hiihself 
the devout and the enthusiastic of his town 
and with them often danced and sang an<i 
discoursed on the sweetness and beauty of 
Krishna. Men from other parts of the district 
too joined him, Adwaitacharya of Shantipur 
and Nityananda being the chief of them, Tbe 
ieatuTo oi the now was the bhajans 

sankirians which were celebrated with song 
and prayer and ecstasy. We have a vivid 
description of one of these, held in the house of 
Adwaitacharya, in Krishna Das’s Life of 
Ohaitanya ; — 

GoBwanii Nityananda dnnoed hand in hand with the 
Acharya and Haridas behind them. This sone accom- 
panied their dance — 

* How shall I speak oJ my Bliss to-day 
The Beloved Krishna has entered my temple 

- for ever ! ' 

With perspiration, thrill, tears of joy, shout and roar, 
they turned and turned, touobing the Master's feet now 

and then. The Acharya embraced Him 

Mukunda, who knew the Masters’ heart well, began to 
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sing TcrscB apt for H!b paBsion. The Acbarya ruBed- 
Rim to make Him dance> At the verses (of Makuada) 
the Master could no longer bo bold backi He was all 
tears, tremour, thrill, sweat and broken accents now- 
rising up, now falling down, now weeping. 

THE eokg: haoha speaks. 

Woo is mo, dear sister, for my present state 1 
The loTO of Krishna has caught my soul and 

body like a poison. 

My heart burns day and night : I know no peace. 

- O that I could fly where Kahn is to be found I 

Sweetly did Mukunda sing the above ditty which made- 
the Masters’ heart burst ..... Hu was strioken 
down by the force of his passion and lay down breath* 
less on the ground. The faithful grew alarmed when 
lo 1 Ho sprang up with a shout ovoroomo with 
ecstasy and saying chant, chant the name of Bari." 
Hone could understand the strong tides of Bia 
emotion. 

These ecstatic doings and the new religion- 
behind them should bnTe come with a surprise 
upon the formal and pedantic 'world that sur* 
rounded Chaitanya. Nothing could have been- 
more contrary to the secret tantric rites and the- 
nihilistic Yedantism of the contemporary pundits- 
nnd scholars. They therefore rose in opposition 
and even treated Chaitanya and his companidns- 
with open hatred. 

CHAITAKYA AKD THE EAEI. 

It was now that that remarkable incident 
took place which throws wonderful light on the- 
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^-practical spirit and knowledge of human nature 
on the part of Chaitanya. The novelty of his 
-doings seems to. have attracted the notice of 
the local Mahomedan officer, the Kazi. Perhaps 
induced by the scholars and pundits of the town 
who openly opposed Chaitanya, the Knzi caused 
the musical instruments in vthe house of one of 
' Cbaitanya’s, friends to be broken, and strictly pro- 
hibited the holding of singing and dancing 

■ parties, Chaitanya determined to set at defiance 
'the order of the Governor and bring him to 
reason. He organised three large sankirtnn 
parties and, at the head of one of them, marched 
to the very door of the Kazi’s house. The gate 

■ had been shut ; but in response to Chaitanya’s 
message, the Elazi came out .and soon he and 
-Chaitanya became staunch friends. Chaitanya 
took the I^zi to task for 'his un-Mahomedan 
conduct in not properly receiving a guest at his 

• door. The Kazi, thus put to shame, was obliged 
to apologise. The result was a most hearty re- ' 

• conciliation between the parties. After thus 
securing the friendship of the Mahomedan 
•Governor, Chaitanya and his friends engaged in 

their sanhirtanSf: bhajans , and nightly vigils in 
■peace. 
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CHAITANYA BECOfilES A HONK. 

But spite of the friendship of the governor, the 
learned and the orthodox still maintained their 
attitude of hatred and opposition towai^ds < 
Ohaitanya. He was, however, not in the least 
shaken by the opposition of the people, but 
was only moved to grief at their scepticism and 
want of faith. He could make very few converts 
among them. Only one way suggested itself to • 
-him. He decided to take the robes of a sanyasin, 
Ohaitanya argued thus : “ As I must deliver all 
these proud scholars and orthodox house-holders 
I have to take to an ascetic life. They will surely 
dtrar to me wiren tSitey- see me ae a bermiir and iHius 
their hearts will be purified and filled with hhaJctki. 
There is no other means of securing their salva- 
tion.” So at the age of 24 (1509 A.D.), he §ot 
himself initiated, under one Keshav Bharati, ag a 
sanyasi under the name of Krishna-Chaiianya ,- — 
usually shortened into Ohaitanya, a name which 
we have already anticipated in this sketch. His 
mother, the tender-hearted Sacbi, who had already 
been filled with woe at the loss of Ohaitanya’s 
elder brother and who had long urged him not to • 
desert her as the elder had done, was now heart- 
broken at the initiation of Ohaitanya. Ijut- 
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■Ohaitanya, who bore deep love and reveranco for 
his mother to the end of his life, consoled hor in 
every possible way and obeyed her wishes in many 
points in his after years as lovingly as he had done 
before renouncing the life of the house-holder* " ' 

It has sometimes been said that the real 
motive, that made Chaitanya take the robes of a 
monk, was a desire for personal glory and also an 
unworthy desire to spite the proud scholars of his 
<town. But to those who have studied at all 
deeply the life and character of. Chaitanya, the 
utter falsehood of this suggestion will be 
appatent. His mndesvags and pttgvvsnagnft, his 
strict avoidance of all publicity and display — 
above all, his life of simplicity and devotion and 
sweet companionship with all, the high and the lowly 
alike — are essentially inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of such motives. On the other hand, the 
monkhood gave but full scope to a heart already 
full of missionary zeal and reforming enthusiasm. 
Modern Indian history cannot furnish a more 
remarkable example of religious missionary and 
preacher. All his great learning and intellect, 
Chaitanya bent- with one supreme effort to the 
propogation of the new cult and we who can look 
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back with impartiality cannot but admire his 
great zeal and single-minded devotion. 

HIS FinaRIUAGES AND WAHDERINGS. 

The next six years of • Chaitanya’s life were 
Spent 'in _ pilgrimages to Orissa, Southern 
India and Brindaban and in the preaching of the 
new cult in several parts thereof. The first year 
was spent at Puri, the city of of the temple of 
dagannath, in Orissa, which was soon destined to 
become the headquarters of Ghaitanya and his 
'followers. Chaitanya’s first visit to Puri is 
characterised by a remarkable outburst of ecstasy 
and devotion. For some time after his arrival, he 
spent his days in periorming his devotion at the 
temple. He and his disciples did not at first 
attract much notice : but soon Ghaitanya 
was brought into contact with the learned Bbatta- 
charya, Sarbabhauma, a great scholar and the 
minister of the Orissan king, Pratap Eudra, of the 
Gajapathi dynasty. The conversion of Sarba- 
.bhauma to the Vaishnavite faith by Ghaitanya is 
the first great incident in the new life. Sarba- 
bhauma was a great Vedantic ^holar, proud of his 
learning and his Adwaita philosophy. He at first 
proposed to teach Ghaitanya, monk as he was, the 
principles of . the Adwaita faith. Ghaitanya 
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humbly listened to him for mtiny days ; the ex- 
position ended, Clnitanya took up the Adwoilin’ji 
argument*! and, criticising them ono by one, csta. 
Wished the superiority of the Vaishnavito doctrines 
and their consonance with the words of thoscriptu- 
ics. Sivbabhauma was convlnrcd and adopted tho 
now faith witli exceeding ecstasy and admiration* 
Chaitanya’a famous nddre‘'-s to Sarbhauma is <iuotcd 
in a latter pat t of this sketch. It is sufllciont 
hero to notice the eeinersion of Sarbabhauma who, 
adopting ChaitnnyaV faith. ]>mi!-ed him saying: 
“ Tt was a high work to Thee to save the world, in 
companion with the wonderful power Thou has 
manifested in converting me. I^gie had made 
ino hard iiho an ingot of iron. Thou hast incited 
mo. Oh Tliy wondrous ntigiit !” 

After staying for some time more at Puri, 
Chaitanya started for the Bouth. llis pilgrimage, 
though undertaken avith n view to visit the holy 
places, avas also marked by mis.sionary actirity. 
lie pi'oacbod the now religion wborevor he wont 
and his preachings mot with success and j)ro- 
pular enthusiasm. “The people marvollod as 
they gazed at His golden hue, His crimson robe, 
and His teara of delight. His tremour and IJis 
perspiration, which .‘•et oft’ His beauty. All who 
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came to see forgot tbcir homes and stayed to join in 
the dance and song of Shri Krishna Gopal ; men 
and women, old and j-oung, all were swept away 
by the tide of spiritual love.” It was in the early 
part of this journey that a beautiful incident 
occurred which is thus described by the biographer- 
of Chnitanya, 

ni:ALiXG THE eeper basudct’. 

A high-minded Brahmin named Basudev was co- 
vered with leprosy ; but, as the maggots dropped 
from his rotting limbs, he used to pick them up and 
restore them to their places. At night he heard 
of Ohaitanya’s arrival and next morning went to 
Kurma’s house to see Him ; on hearing that the 
Master was gone, he fell down in a faint and 
lamented in many ways. Just then the Master 
returned, embraced him, and lo ! the leprosy as- 
well as grief was gone at the touch and his body 
became sound and beautiful 1 Ho marvelled at 
the Master’s grace and clasped His Feet and 
praised Him by repeating the following verse from- 
the Jihagahat (Bukmini’s message to Krishna sent 
by the mouth of a Brahmin — ^X, xxxi 14.) Long- 
did he thank the Master, saying " Listen, Gra- 
cious One ! No man has Your virtue. Even 
wrelchesjled from me at the stench of my ho'dy, Bui 
2 
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ThoVi.f supreme lord^ hist touched me / Better fo 
me my former state of misei-y, because hencefortl 
my heart will swell with pride." The Maste 
soothed him ' No, you will not be -puffed up 
Ever take Krishna’s name and save men by teach 
ing them about Krishna. Soon 'will Krishni 
accept you.’ 

At Yidyanagar (modern Bajamahundri, Goda 
vari District), Chaitanya met Bamananda Ba^ 
the minister of the Orissa King and a learne( 
Yaishnava scholar and mystic. Long did Bama 
nanda Bay and Chaitanya discourse on the sec 
rets of the Yaishnavite faith and the mystic joyi 
of Krishna- worship. . One long chapter, full o' 
beautiful quotations from the Bhagabat, is devotee 
by the biographer to this discourse. Chaitanyt 
then left Yidyanagar and wended his way to thi 
Southernmost places of pilgrimage. He visitec 
Tirupati Hills, Conjevaram and at last reachec 
Srirangam on the banks of the Kauveri. There 
be stayed for four months in the house of s 
Yaishnava Brahmin by name Yenkata Bhatta 
who treated the Master with great respect. A' 
his request, Chaitanya stayed with him for foui 
months, “passing the time happily in talkinj 
about Krishna with the Bhatta. Daily, he bathei 
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in the Kauveri, visited Siiranga and danced in 
ecstasy.” From Srirangam, he went to Madura 
(Southern Mathura), Setubhnnd, Cape Comorin 
and then, passing along the Western coast, reached 
Udipi, the sacred city o{ the Madhwachari Yaishna- 
Vas. Here Chaitanya seems to have held disput- 
ations with learned Yaishnavas. Travelling then 
into Maharashtra,>he visited Pandhai'pur, Hasik, 
the valleys of the Tapti and the Harmada. During 
his travels through the Maratha country, Chaitan- 
ya seems to have come upon the rich-wrought 
Sanskrit poem on • Krishna — entitled Kiiahna- 
Kamanirita — for the first time, had a copy made 
of it and took it with him as a treasure. Turning 
east, he returned to Yidyanagar and thence 
reached Puri. 

AFFOINTSIENT OF NIXTANAND AND ADWAITACHAIIYA. 

The next two years were spent by Chaitanya at 
. Puri where pilgrims and disciples came to visit 
him dming the season of the Jagannath festivals. 
The increasing numbers of converts and disciples 
and the necessity of inculcating in them the great 
truths of the new religion made some organisation 
. essential. Chaitanya seems to have long thought 
over it and so, calling to his side his two great 
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friends and followers — Nityananda and Adwaita- 
cliarya — ^he said to them “ Teach the lesson of 
faith in Krishna to all men, downto the Chandals’^ 
To Nit3’anand, he added : “ Go to Bengal. "Freely 
proclaim the gospel of devotion and love. Bam- 
das, Galadhar and some others will assist you* 
Now'and then I shall be with you and, stnnding^ 
unseen, shall witness your dancing.”^ Adwaita- 
charj’a, it may be remembered, waa an elderly 
hhaktha who had been converted to the Krishna- 
Mth by Madhav Puri himself. He was a Baron- 
dra Brahmin of Shantipur where a large number 
of his descendants are stall living. Kityanand w^ 
a Brahmin of the'’ Rarhiya clan, a native of the 
district of Birbhum and seems to have been a 
Nimvat Vaishnava of the school of Jayadev who 
had his head-quarters in Kenduli in the same 
district. Kityanand, though he does not seem to 
have been much of an ascetic and preacher as 
Ohoitanya was, was yet full of a deep missionary 
enthusiasm, and converted to the new cult large 
numbers of men as well as women. The descend- 
ants of these apostles have to-day become power- 
ful Gosains and masters of’ rich establishments,, 
with princely incomes and crowds of adoring dis- 
ciples, the purely religious character and work 
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of the early apostles themselves however canoot 
he doubted. 

CHATTAITTA’s visit to BENARES AND BEINDABAK. 

Chaitan 3 ’a was now entering into the fifth year 
of his monkhood. A visit to Brindaban and 
the Jumna, the classic scenes of Krishna-2i7a, had 
long been the dream of Chaitanya’s heart. He 
therefore, now, resolved to visit them before he 
could finally settle at Puri. Spite of the protests 
of his friends and disciples who Wei’s unwilling to 
part with him, Ohaitauya started on his pilgrim- 
age alone. Their importunities, however, made * 
him accept one siahya to travel with him. The 
journey to Brindaban, spite of its hardships, was 
to Chaitanya one long journey of devotion and 
ecstasy. His soul was filled with delight as ho 
roamed through the wooded valleys and the bright 
river-swept plains of Central India. He embraced 
the very trees and animals in a fervour of religious 
ecstasy. At Brindaban itself, it was one long 
rapture. He bathed in the several sacred pools, 
worshipped at the hill and the shrines, continu- 
ously sang, danced and prayed. His devout 
longings satisfied, he at last returned to Puri by 
way of Benares. 

During the return journey occurred an interest- 
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ing incidont which is described with some detail 
by the biographer of Chaitan^'a. Chaitanya, 
while wandering in the woods with his few’ attend- 
ants, suddenl}’ fell into a religious swoon. There 
at the same time came upon the scene some 
Pathan soldiers who took the attendants tor some 
thieves and Chaitanya himself as their victim. 
They, therefore, proceeded to lay hold of the sup- 
posed thieves and bind them. Chaitanyn, recover- 
ing from his swoon, interposed and explained the 
situation. The Muslims 'vere satisfied. One of 
them, “ a grave man clad in black and called a 
Pir ” w’as touched by the sight of the fair Hindu 
monk and entered into a religions discussion with 
him. “ He propounded monotheism and one 
common God on the basis of his holy book (the 
Quran.) But the Master refuted all his proposi- 
tions by arguments based on the Muslim scripture, 
till the man was silenced. The Master continued, 
‘ your scripture establishes one common God (in 
the beginning) and refuting that theory, sets up 
in the end a p^irtioular God who is full of all 
powei’s, dark of hue, the perfect spirit, the soul 
of all . . . , the most excellent, adorable 

by all, the first cause of everything 

The highest beatitude comes only from serving 
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His feet. After first insisting on work, knowledge, 
and mental abstraction, these are then set aside 
and the, service of God is laid down as the final 


duty 'The Muslim replied ‘ True are your 

words The abstract God is discussed by 

theologians. Hobody thinks of adoring the incar- 
nate God Much have I read but cannot 

ascertain the sadhya and sadhan from the Muslim 
scriptures Tell me graciously what are 


sadhya and sadhan' So saying he fell at the 
master’s feet.” The Muslim was converted and' 
chanted the name of Krishna. Ohaitanya re- 
named him * Ramdm' All the other Pathans, too, 
turned Taishnavas and the contemporary biogra- 
pher says that they “were .all famous as the 
Pathan Vaishnavas"" 

- Another incident more important in the life of 
Ohaitanya as a preacher occurred in this journey. 
It was the meeting of Ohaitanya with the twO’ 
brothers, Sanatan and Bup and his discourse te 
them on the doctrines of Yaishnavism and 
Krishna-worship. They were two brothers des- 
cended from a prince of Harnata who had settled 
in Bengal and whose descendants ' had become' 

* Krishna Das’s Life of Chaitaoja Translated by FroL 
‘ Jadunatb Sarkar. 
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completely Bengalised. They were at first serv- 
ing in high offices under the Mahomedan Gover- 
nor of Bengal but, soon, moved by the new 
Vaishnavite impulses, deserted their posts and 
'fied to the groves of Brindaban. They met 
Ohaitanya in his pilgrimage and sat at his feet 
-and learnt the doctrines of the new philosophy 
and religioa. Ohaitanya’s discourses to these two 
men, so fully preserved to us by his Vaishnavite 
biographer, are the most profound and beautiful 
discourses of Ohaitanya. Taught the new 
religion, the two brothers went to Brindaban and 
'there founded a great Yaishnavite mission of ' 
which the fruits are still extant, 
eetuuk to puki.. 

His wanderings over, Ohaitanya returned to 
Puri, and the remaining eighteen years of his life 
were spent in the holy city in the company of his 
disciples and friends. Few events are recorded 
in the story of this period of his life : it was all 
spent in prayer and worship and acts of piety and 
love. There is, however, a “ daily beauty ” in 
this life which still shines on us from the pages of 
the mediasral biography. 

BIS DAILY LIFE. 

Ohaitanya woke with the morning and went 
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along with one or other of his disciples to the sea 
nnd bathed in its waters. From the sea-shore, 
his steps were directed to the temple of Jagannatli 
and there ho stood and prayed I'apt in adoration 
long before the stream of pilgrims and daily wor- 
shippers began to pour in. Hours passed on but 
Ohnitanyn knew them not, till some friend or 
disciple reminded him that the noon was appro- 
aching. Ho then returned to his residence. If 
anybody, householder or hhahtha^ had invited 
him for dinner, he went to his house and dined ; 
but if the day was not filled with an invitation, ho 
and his disciples ate the templc-prasad which the 
paridia (priest) brought to them. Often Chai- 
tanyn distributed the prasad to his disciples by his 
own hand, who received their portions with devout 
ohantings of Hari’s name. Chaitanya himself 
would tiicn dine and, after a little rest, which the 
hc:it of the Indian climate makes necessary, he sat 
up to discourse to friend or foe, the greatness of 
the Vaislmavito faith, the sweetness of Krishna 
or the joys of Divine Love. IMomorablo were 
these discourses : his fair face, his sparkling eyes, 
his musical voice nnd eloquence held bound the 
hearts of his listeners ns ho poured forth his lap- 
turous discourse rich with stirring verses from 
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the Bhagdbatf or the aphorosims Yyasa or the 
great utterances of the ITpanishads. 

Discourses and temple-worship apart, Chai- 
tanya and his disciples often engaged in 
congregational worship by means of what are 
called hhajans and sankirtans. Gathered together 
on the seashore or among the trees of the Gundi-* 
cha garden or within the cloisters of the 
Jagannath shrine, these men often danced and 
sang to the accompaniment of music. Their 
favourite songs were the verses from Bhagabat 
or the verses of their own native poets describing 
the beauty of Krishna or His Mercies or Badha’s 
love. Often these men, before whom kings them- 
selves bowed, in the madness of their adoration 
took on themselves the duty of temple-servants,, 
went and washed the temple floor, and dragged 
the car. We, moderns, may not perhaps sympa- 
thise with or admire these religious exercises — the 
tireless exertion in bhajan and sankirtan, the 
physical acts of washing the image or dragging 
the car and the like : but few of us can fail to be- 
struck with these saints’ ecstatic piety, their over- 
flowing love, and, above all, that spiritual comrade- 
ship and service that animated them all. It 
should be remembered that in this band were 
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gnthercd together many — princes and mendicants, 
scholars and lon'*born men. From the learned 
Bhattachnryn and the King Pratap Rudra to the 
temple-/?ar7c7m and ** untouchable ” HLaridas 
Thakur — all were hero living in sweet comradeship 
and love. 

CHAITANYA’s SELF-SACMFICE and nUMANITY. 

Nothing is more beautifully brought out in the 
life of Chaitanya than his great spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and humnnit}'. At the very time of his 
career, when he was well on tile road to worldly 
prosperity and fame, ho suddenly renounced them 
all at the call of a higher life. Possessed df nil 
the Sanskrit learning oi the age, gifted vritha 
keen and powerful intellect, he might have 
become the master of a rich tol, taking gifts from 
princes and landlords. Or bo might, like somO of 
his compatriots, have even risen to be the 
minister of some king, dictating law and religion 
to his subjects. But Chaitanya gave it all up, andi 
with a self-sacrifice, ns great as it is remarkable, 
wandered about dressed in the mendicant’s quilt 
praaching of Love and Divine Service. Associating 
with all — the lowly, the outcasto and the poor — he 
ate, sang and prayed with them, he sonred them 
with his body and mind, consoling and edifying- 
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them by his discourses. Never since Buddha’s 
death has any, more self-sacrificing, more full of 
'love for human kind, trodden the soil of India. 

ms DEATH. 

i 

As years rolled on, Ohaitanya's religious 
ecstasy seems to have grown on him to 
too great a degi'ce. He had repe.ated ;fits of 
religious transport and ecstasy in which ho acted 
in utter disi'ogard of his own life — once leaping 
■into the blue ocean, at another time battering his 
face against the stone walls of the temple. ” At 
last in June- July l.*533, his physical frame broke 
down under such prolonged mental convulsion 
and self-inflicted torments and he passed away 
under circumstances over which the piety of his 
biographers has drawn the veil of mystery.”* 

cuaitanya’s religion and utterances. 

Among all the great medineval reformers, Cfaai- 
tanya stands unrivalled for his full-hearted 
adoption, and clear and emphatic exposition, of 
the principles of the new Vaishnavite creed. 
There is a tradition that Chaitanya composed a 
commentary on Vyasa’s Sutras ; but the com- 
■mentary is not extant. His eloquent discourses, 


* Krishna Das’s Life of Cbaitanyu-lntroduotion, 
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however, survive in whieh the special doctrine^ of 
the Vaishnavite creed — of a God with all 
of the distinction of soul from God, of a loving 
and joyous worship — are taught with great 

force and poetry. Full of his own deep per- 
sonal mysticism, fired witK the poetry of the • 
Bhagabat and the Krishna-literature, these dis- 
courses are not mere expositions to be set side by 
side with the classic commentaries of the South • 
Indian acharyas,' hnt in themselves profound and 
stirring revelations of the Yaishnavite religion. 
The following, taken from Chaitanya’s address to - 
the learned scholar Sarbhabhauma, contains a 
masterly resume of the Yaishnavite doctrines:-^ 

THE VAISHNAVITE CEEED. 

Tfae Vedas and the Puranas tell us how to discern 
Brahma. That Brahma is (only another name for) God ' 
in His Totality. The Supreme Being is full of all 
powers, and yet you describe Him as formless P ^he 
shrutis that speak of Him as abstract Qnir-biaesJia), 
exclude the natural and set op tfae unnatural. 

From Brahma originates the Universe, it lives in Brah- 
ma, and it is merged again in the same Brahma, ^fae 
three attributes of God are that He is the three cases — 
Ablative, Instrumental and Locative (in relation to the 
universe). Tliese three qualities particularise God. 
When He desired to be many. He looked at (employed) • 
His ‘natural power.’ The physical mind and * eye CQuld 
not have then existed. Therefore the Immaterial Bi^ah-* 
ma had an eye to see and a mind to will with. The term 
' Brahma ’ means the ' Perfect Supreme Being ’ (Bfaaga- 
faan) and the soriptures affirm that Krishna is the Bupre- 
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. me Being. The meaning of the Vedas is too deep for 
human understanding, the Puranas make their sense 
<3lear. 

Shruti itself denies to Brahma material hands and 
feet, and yet it sayh that God ‘ mores swiftly’ and 
' receives everything ’ 1 Therefore, ShruU asserts Brah- 
ma to be particular (sa-biaesha). It is only a fanciful 
interpretation — as opposed to a direct one — that speaks 
.-of Brahma as abstract (nivUaesha). How do you call 
that Ood formless who has the six qualities, and is 
supremely blissful? You conolude Him to be power- 
less, who has the three natural powers, as is evident 
from the Vishnu Furana, 

God's nature consists of sat, chit and ananda. The 
■chit power assumes three different forms in three 
aspects : it becomes hladini from the ananda aspeot ; 
it becomes sandhiiii in the sat aspect and sambita 
/known as 'knowledge of Krishna’) in the chit aspeot. 
The chit power is God’s very essence (or inner nature) ; 
•the life power (jiba-saMi) appertains to Him only 
, occasionally ; maya is entirety outside Him (i,e. affeots 
creation only). But all these three offer devotion in 
the form of love. The Lord’s six powers are only 
manifestations of the chit power. And yet you have the 
presumption to deny suoh a power ? God and creation 
differ as the master and slave, of. illusion respectively, 
and yet you affirm that creation is identical with the 
'Creator! In the Gita, creation is recognised as a force 
exerted by God, and yet you make such creation one 
with God ! See the Gita, vii4 the words of Bhri Krish- 
-ua to Arjuna: — 

' Earth, water, fire, air, -> ether, mind, self and self- 
consciousness — these eight powers (or natures) have 
•emanated from me. 

'Valiant hero! the eight natures about which I have 
-already spoken to you, are inferior. Beyond them I 
have a higher, or living ' nature ’ which upholds this 
universe.’ 

God’s form is composed of sal, chit and anandja : 
4nd yet you assert that form to bo a corruption of the 
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'satwa quality 1 He is a wretoh Trho denies form to 
God ; tonoh not, behold not that slave of Death. The 
Buddhists are atheists from not respecting the Vedas. 
Atheism in a believer of the Vedas is a worse heresy 
than Buddhism. Vyasa composed the aphorisms for the 
salvation of men, hut the interpretation of these apho- 
risms hy the 'school of illusion * (mayabadi) is the cause 
of perdition. 

Vyasa's aphorisms hold the * theory of effect ’ {Pari- 
■nama.) God is an incomprehensible power, but He is 
manifested as creation. The philosopher's stone produ- 
ces gold without undergoing any change in itself ; simi- 
larly God takes the form of creation without suffering 
any corruption. Objecting to this aphorism as an error 
of Vyasa, you have set up the theory of bibaria by a 
fanciful interpretation of it, Error consists in a crea- 
ture imagining, ‘ I am one with the creator.' But crea- 
tion is not unreal, it is only perishable. The great word 
■Prarurba is the self of God ; from that Pranaba all the 
Vedas have sprung in this world. The words ' Thou art 
That* (tot-tmam-asO applied to creation are only frac- 
tional (praveshika), but you, without minding the 
Pranaba, call these words the supreme truth 

A LOYIITG GOD. 

In all this wide and rapturous vision of God as 
One full of all Attributes and supremely Blissful, 
there was ohe aspect — the Love- Aspect of God 
— which appealed to Chaitanya most, even as it 
did to the other mystics of this period, especially 
the Bindi poet, Kabir. God is to them not mere- 
ly the supremely Beautiful, the Embodiment of 
all Power and Life, but the One Great Love that 
pervades the world, Ohaitanyajoften speaks of 
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Krishna as the God “ at whose adoration the for- 
mula recited is Love, the offering presented is the 
seed of Love.” Krishna “ is the source of Perfect 
Bliss ; in comparison with Him, spiritual delight 
is ns grass.” Elsewhere in a more mystic and 
beautiful strain, he describes Krishna thus : “ He 
is the All-Attracter, the All-Rejoicer, the source of 
High Rasa, making men forget everything for His 
own Form ; the aroma of whom makes men give 
up the quest of enjoyment, success, muhti and 
pleasure. In this adoration, there is no shastraic 
i-easoning, no solution of theological problems, 
because in His Nature sweetness pi'edominatesy 
The same doctrine is somewhat theologically ex- 
pressed in the following passage : “ What delights 

Krishna is named the ahladini power by which 
He enjoys delight. Krishna is Himself Delight 
and yet He tastes delight. Hladini has been created 
to give enjoyment to the Faithful. The essence of 
hladini is named prema (love). The emotion of 
p}'ema is filled with the emotions of ananda and 
chit. The supi’eme emotion {mahabhava) is tbo 
quintessence of prema. The lady - Badha is the 
personation of that supreme emotion (vide the 
Brahma Samhita Y. 33).” 

Taking Kabir’s songs, we find, 
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All things aro nrcatod by tbo Om ; 

The LoTO-Form is His Body. 

His Farm is inflnito and fathomloss, Ho dances in rap- 
taro and waves of form arise from His Danco., 

Tho body and tbo mind cannot contain themsclvos,. 

T/faen they arc touched by His great joy. ' 

Ho is immersed in all conscionsnoss, alt joys and alt 
sorrows ; 

He baa no beginning and no end. 
ffe holds all within His Bliss. 

Or inspired by the same imagery of Krishna, 

The flute of tho Inflnitc is played without ceasing and 
its sound is love. 

When love renounces all limits, it reaches truth. 

How widely tbo fragrance spreads! It has no end, 
nothing stands in its way. 

Tbo form of this melody is bright like a million suns 
incomparably sounds tho vfna, tho vina of tho notes of 
truth. 

In another song, avo find ; “ Held by the cords- 
of lovo, the swing of tho ocean of joy sways to 
and fro and a mighty sound breaks forth in song.” 
“ Kabir,” ns has been s<aid, " was essentially a poet 
and musician ; rhythm and harmony were to him 
the garments of beauty and truth. Creation, he 
says again and again, is full of music : it is music. 
At the heart of tho universe, ‘ white music is 

bios.«oming.’ Everywhere, Kabir discerns 

“ the unstruck music of the Infinite." Chaitan- 
yn is, however, essentially a'“ lover.” To him, the 
absolute is tho ‘ source of high nesa ’ — ^it is rasa. 
Jtasa is a word which can at best bo translated 
3 
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into pleasure, delight, deliciousness, sweetness. 
■God is then the supreme pleasure, the supreme 
delight or sweetness. 

devotion oe bhakthi. 

Such a God who is all Love and Joy can be 
worshipped only in love — such Supreme Rasa can 
he tasted only by a heart full of longing and devo- 
tion. All the apparatus of religion — fast and 
ceremony and observance — are useless unless they 
lead to this love. Many are the eloquent passages 
wherein Ohaitanya describes the characteristics 
of this ‘prem rasa or love of God. “ When passion 
i^rati) in Krishna is deepened, it is called prema 
(love), the permanent form of bhakthi in Krishna. 
It has two aspects. If any man has the grace to 
feel shraddka (faith), he consorts with pious men, 
from which companionship result the hearing and 
chanting of Krishna’s name. From the attain- 
ment of bhakthi all his troubles are removed ; and 
as a consequence, his faith becomes constant which, 
gives him a taste for listening and hymning of 
^Krishna’s name. From taste (ruchi) comes strong 
inclination {asakthi) which gives birth to the 
sprout of passion for Krishna in the soul. When 
their emotion is deepened, it takes the name of 
love {prenu^. That love is the ultimate fruit, the 
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source of every bliss. The man in whose heaipt 
this emotion sprouts up is marked by the many 
qualities named in the Shastras. Ifo earthly 
affliction can disturb his mind. Such a man 
never wastes his time without communing with 
Krishna. He never fea:rs attack by enjoyment, 
material success or the objects of sensual gratis- 
cation. Even the noblest h/iaktha considers hitU- 
selt as lowly and firmly believes that Krishna will 
take pity on him. Ee is ever expectant, ever pas- 
sionately longing” Such love or devotion, however, 
is not fraught with any reward. “ As wealth 
gives pleasure and drives away sorrow of itself, so 
hJuikthi kindles love of Krishna, and when love is 

I 

• turned to Krishna, man is freed from bondage to 
the world. The fruit of love is not riches, or the 
cessation of re-birth, but its chief object is the en- 
joyment of the beatitude of loving.” 

SEVERAL FORMS OF BHAETHI. 

It is hero in the description of this ecstatic 
love that we meet with those famous categoriss 
derived partly from Hindu Theology and partly 
from Hindu Poetics.- They have been much mis- 
understood in some quarters and have' even been' 
the object of criticism by some. These categories 
are at best similes, likening the various forms or 
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moods of man's love for God to the human loves 
of the comrade, the father and the lover. The 
prevailing principle of them all is a faith and love 
such as animate the human relations described. 
Suggested by the rich mythology of the Bhagahat 
and inspired also by the passionate poetry of 
Jayadeva, Vidyapathi and the other great Vaish- 
nava poets, these categories are not without value 
or interest. Beneath these seemingly theological 
formulas is the warmly human and direct app're- 
hension of God as the Supreme Object of Love, as 
the soul's comrade, friend and bridegroom. We- 
give below the p^s.'ige : — 

,The ahnrJa rasa oonaiatB in. reoognising the true 
nature of Krishna and fixing the inind on Him only. 
Krishna has himself said '^Devoting the mind exolu- 
sively to me is the rirtue oiShama" {Bhagabai XI 
33). It is the duty of a shanta votary to give ' up thirst 
for everything except EMshna; ‘ hence a shanta 
and a bhdklha of Krishna are identical terms'. 
Krishna’s devotee regards heaven and even salvation as 
no better than hell {^hagibai VI xvii 23). Devotion to- 
Krishna and conquest of desire are the two marks of a 
shanta bhaktha. All the five kinds of bhakthas are 
necessarily marked by these qualities, just as sound, the- 
attribnte of the sky, is possessed by the other four ele- 
ments also. A shanta votary’s attachment to Krishna 
is like an odourless flower ;he has only acquired a true 
sense of God’s nature, as the Supreme spirit and Divi- 
riitv. The dasya mood better develops the cognition 
of Krishna as the Lord of full powers. 

A das ^bhaktha constantly gratifies Krishna by ser- 
-vlng him with a sense of His divinity, honour and great 
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gloriflcation : dasya rasa has tho inorifc of shanta 
rasa plus service i e. it hns tiao merits. 

Tho saJctiyn. rasa possosscs thoso two merits plus 
absolute trust in Krishna In dast/a, Krishna’s serrico 
is marked by honour and gtoriQcation ; in sakhya tfr • 
reliance, A sakhya bhafcfha sits on Krishna's back or 
oarrios Him on his shoulders or has a mock light with 
Him ; ho serves Krishna nnd nt times makes Krishna 
serro him! The chief characteristic of tho eakhya 
rasa is free comradery without any feeling or respect 
nr awe. So this rasa has three qualiticB ; in it Krishna 
is loved more ardently, ns Ho is held equal to the bhak- 
ilin's self; honec this rasa captivates tho good. 

In tho ratsalya rasa there arc tho nbovo three 
<|n«litica plus tenderness which in its oxcoss lends to 
chiding and chastisomont. Such u devotee regards 
himself AS tho patron and Krishna as tho protcyei his 
service takes the form of paternal care. This rasa has 
thcroforo four qualities and is like nectar. . > , 

In the mndhvr rasa all tho above four qualities aro 
present in n heightened form, nnd in oddition to them 
the votary serres Krishna as u lover' offering Him his^ 
-or her own person. Hero Jive qualities aro present.’ 
Ail the four emotions find tlicir synthesin in tho 
viadhtir, just ns in tho case of tho fire oloments (sky, 
nir, light, woter nnd earth) tho attributes of tho lirnt 
four aro all united in the flftli. Ilcnco is tho madhur 
rasa of wondrous dcliciousncss. This emotion has 
been fiillr dcscrihcd. ncflcct how to siirond it. While 
meditating. Krishna will illuminnto jour heart. 
Through Krishna's grace oren an ignorant man roaches 
the furthest shore of tho emotions. 

It is tlio Inst — tho MaiVinrya love — as ombo- 
<Hcfl in the passionate lovo of Radlm and Krishna 
that doservc.s notice. This, acconling to tlie 
Yaisimiiva m^'stics, is tho liiglic.st mood of lIiaLthi, 
implying ns it docs all tho groat elements of true 
God-Iorc — faith, absolute trust, sorvico and tiio 
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nbandonment of all notions of self. There is no 
doubt that the language of these mystics is 
purely allegorical and illustrative, and that here ‘ 
there is no idealisation of carnal emotions. But 
still it may be worth while to look at other parts 
of the faith of these mystics to know their 
meaning. In a beautiful passage where Chait- 
anya describes the love of Krishna in terms of a 
parable, he says : — 

In roving through the univeree, luchy is the man 
who gets the seed of the creeper of faith {bhakthi) 
through the grace of his gum and Krishna. He sows 
the seed like a gardener, waters it with the hearing 
and chanting of the Holy Name. As tho creeper 
grows, it pierces through the universe, passes beyond 
the Biraja Brahma world to tho Parabpom, and 
above that, to the heavenly Brindaban where it creeps 
up the wishing-tree of Krishna's feet, spreads and 
bears fruit in the form of love {pjcm) , , . If any 
sin against Vaighnavism is done, it uproots o»i tears 
the creeper like a wild elephant, its leaves wither. 
Then the gardener on earth carefully covers it, to save 
it from the elephnnt of sin. But if parasites, like 
'love of enjoyment or salvation and countless others — 
or forbidden practices, like rubbish— slaughter of 
living beings, thirst of gain or /a7ne— adhere to the 
creeper, 'then those parasites flourish from the 
watering, while the main creeper’s grow'h is arrested. 
Cut off the parasites first;' then only will the main 
branch reach the heavenly Brindaban. When the 
mature fruit of love drops down, the gardener tastes it 
and proceeding up the creeper, he reaches the wishing- 
tree. There in Vishnu's Heaven, he tends the wisbing- 
tree and blissfully tastes the juice of tho fruit of love. 
That is the highest fruit, the supreme human bliss in 
comparison with which the four human attainments are 
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as straw, , . , From pure faith is born love. There- 
fore I tell you of the signs of pure faith. Leaving all 
other desires, worship of others, knowledge and work, 
devote all your organs to the cultivation of Krishna. 
This is pure faith, the source of love. Its signs are 
described in the Narada Pancharat a and the 
Bhagdbdt. 

Love, thus we see, * cannot grow in a mind 
addicted to pleasure or to enjoyment of the 
senses nor in one tainted by cruelty or sin. 
Bltakthi is the fruit of minds, made pure by 
piety, self-abnegation and freedom from sin. As 
an Indian critic says, commenting on a Yaishnava 
poet whose verses were often sung by Chaitanya 
himself, “In ecstasy, man is beside himself: 
that this momentary escape from ‘ himself’ is the 
greatest gift life offers, is a promise, as it were, a 
foretaste, of Belease, warranting us that Niwcma 
is something more than annihilation. At the same 
time, be it well understood that such ecstasies 
are not rewarded to those who are followers of 
Pleasure nor to those that cling to self-will. In 
Yaishnava literature, tl^is is again and again 
emphasised. It is not till the ear ceases to hear 
the outside world that it is open to the music, in 
the heart — the flute of Krishna." The same critic, 
speaking of the Eadha-Krishna imagery 
observes : “It must he remembered that the 
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Krishna- j&t7a is not a historical record (as Nil- 
kantha remarks ‘ the narration is not the real 
point’). His IMa in Brindaban is eternal and 
Brindaban is the heart of man. We are thus 
concerned with ideas and symbols, and not with 
kistory. The most that an objector could then 
adduce would be to suggest that the symbolism 
may be unwisely chosen and may be misunder- 
stood. 1 should treat this objection with 
respect, and would agree that it may be valid 
from the standpoint of the objector. But I do 
not think that it is valid from the standpoint of 
the lover. I would not even say, let those who 
are able to take this passionate literature only in 
a carnal sense therefore ignore it ; ior if the 
worship of Loveliness is not Love, it is none the 
less a step on the way to Love. ... If India is 
the classic country of lyrical, poetry, this is 
because she is also the classic country of love. 
Love is certainly of more significance to the 
Indian consciousness than to the European, and 
the Western fear of voluptuousness is hardly 
known in the East. But just as beauty was- 
never in India glorified as an end in itself, so 
romantic love never obtained there such hold 
«nd possession over life and art as it has in the 
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West. To put the same conclusion in other words, 
the Indian culture is nowhere corrupted by 
sentimentality. The reason of this is to be 
found, I think, in n widespread and deep-rooted 
consciousness of the principle of Impermanence.” 
now TO CULTIVATE DHAIiTni OR IX)YE Or GOD. 

There is a famous pass.ago in which Ohaitanya 
' dcsci'ibes how Jove of God can be cultivated. It 
is at once supromel}’ psychologic.il and compx'o- 
hensive. Ho speaks of two p.iths — one, by 
means of .spiritual exercises and the other, 
not exercises but intuitive longing, a spontaneous 
devotion such as is found in gifted mystics. 
Study, singing, prayer, temple-worship, pil- 
grimage, self-restraint, active deeds of com- 
passion and good-will — these form the spiritual 
exercises by which love and faith may be 
induced. Some of these — visiting holy places, 
temple-worship, etc , — work on the man’s mind 
b}' association of thought ; some such as scrip - 
turcs .and stories, by kindling man’s knowledge 
and love. Others are exercises intended to 
train the mind and the heart. These are 
derived from the rules and ideals of the 
S/iastraa. The other kind of bhakthi is a spont- 
aneous one — a wolling-forth of love out of the 
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depths of a mystical and devout nature. It is 
not the fruit of observances nor of artificial study 
and practice. Like that of a father to his child, 
like that of a comrade or lover, it is intense, 
personal, comes out of the depths of the heart. 
Such a bhaktha pays heed to no shastraic teach- 
ing : “ he withdraws himself into his own mind, 
and there ever remains close to his object, 
the dearest Krishna, and serves Him inces- 
santly.” “ Though ho adores Krishna’s feet 
rejecting shastraic rites, he feels nevertheless no 
temptation for forbidden sins.” It may be 
observed that these both — exercises and intuitive 
longing — are not mutually exclusive. - We give 
below the passage : — 

The sadhan of bhakthi is of two kinds : ono following 
the ordinances of religion, the other following the heart’s 
inclination. 

The man without a natural desire for Krishna adores 
Him in obedience to the bidding of the Shastras ; such 
bhakthi is called regular (paidhi). *' King, It is the 
duty of the man who seeks liberation to hear, to praise 
and to meditate on God, the Universal soul, the supremely 
beautiful, the liberator from bondage {Bhagabal 
III 1-5.) 

The modes of cultivating bhakthi are many ; they are — 
taking refuge at the feet of the guru, initiation, service 
of the guru, inquiry into the true religion, following the 
path of saints, — renunciation of enjoyment out of love 
for Krishna, residence at holy .places assdciated with 
Krishna, accepting alms no further than suffices for 
one’s sustenance, fasting on the eleventh day of the 
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moon, rcvoroncc to fostcr-mothcrn, Og trees, kinOi 
Brobmins nnd Vi\<AhnBv&s, shunaing from ndijlancoall' 
ofToncos ng-iinst adoration and tbo holy name,— avoiding 
the study and exposition of too many books and arts, 
looking At Ions and gain as alike, control of grief and 
other passions, abstaining from abusing other gods and 
scriptures, never listening to soandal about Vishnu or 
Vaishnnvns, giving no shock by thought or spcoob to any 
creature that lives— listening to obant, hymn^singing, 
keeping God in rcmonibrancc, worshipi adoration in 
words, attendance on idols, dancing, singing, petitioning 
and prostration boforo Krishna’s imago, visiting shrines,, 
reading scriptures, reciting the holy name, sauhirlan, 
enjoying incense, garlands, Imd the ^taha-prosad , 
witnessing arati, giving np wlintover is dear to one's 
own self, meditation and serving Him. 

Direct nil your cfTorts to the sorvico of Krishna, 
witnccN His Mercies, celebrate Ilis Nativity and other 
days in the company of bhaUhaa, Ever fly to Him for 
refuge. 

Ho, who adores Kriahno's feet rojcatiiig Shnslraic 
rites, feels nevertheless no temptation for forbidden 
sins. Even if he commits a sin, unwillingly, Krishna 
puriflcH him and he need not praotiso penance for it, 
(BAor/ttJ'af XI. V. fl?). 

Thrnlngicnl hnr.rrtrdtif and vionarhittm arr not of 
all nrrrs«nri/ ntrann of cnlfivatinff hhahthi ; Krishna’s 
Kceicty gives inofTcnsiveness and discipline {Bhagabat 
XI ^x fli). 

Hitherto 1 have held forth on the cultivation of 
hhaklhi in neeordanco V.'ilh tbo shnetraic teaching. 
Now lot me tell you, Sanatan, about bhaUnhi in 

contpliance with natural inclination A passionate 

longing for the object of dcsiro is tho owarup 
characterislio of inclination (raga) ; absorption in tbo 

object of desire is its tntatitlia fentiiro /The 

nature of nn 'inclination-led’ hhaJdha pays no hoed to 
shosfrafe reasoning. His two types are r.'i:frrMal and' 
inUniat, lit tho external, tho devotee through his 
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physical organs performs chant and listens to it, while in 
' bis mind he imagines himself to be identioal with his 
idoal fsuch as aoy sakhi or cowherd mate of Krishna) 

'Withdrawing himself into his own mind, 

such a votary ever remucs close to his object, the 
dearest Krishna, and thus serves Bim incessantly. In' 
the path of inclination (raga) he takes Krishna as the 
object of his chief emotion, viz., as master, comrade, 
child or sweetheart (Bhapabaf IH.SXV. 35). 

Prom the sproot of love (prema'i issue two things 
rati Caddintion) and bhaba (emotion). These two 
conguor the Lord for os. Thus bare 1 expounded 
abhidtya from which we gain the treasure of love for 
.Krishna, 

Before concluding tbis section on Cbaitanya’s 
religion and utterances, we would quote the very 
noble passage wherein be describes the character- 
istics of the ideal Vaisbnnva : — 

He is compassionate, spiteless, essentially true, 
saintly, innocent, charitable, gentle, pure, bumble, a 
universal benefactor, tranquil, solely . dependent on 
Krishna, free from desire, quiet, equable,' a victor over 
the six passions (s/tadgruna), temperate in diet, self- 
controlled, honouring others and yet not proud 
himself, grave, tender, friendly, learned, skilful and 
-silent. The society of holy men is the root of the birth 
of devotion to Krishna. The principal limb that springs 
up from it is love 'of Krishna. The man who consorts 
with woman is one kind of sinner, while the man lacking 
-in faith in Krishna belongs to' another kind. Leaving 
these temptations and the religious system based on 
•caste, the true Yaishnava helplessly takes refuge with 

Krishna Then coutes resignation in. After taking 

refuge in Krishna, the votary gives himself up entirely 
to Krishna who then elevates him to His own nature.* 


* The above passages are tsken from Chaitanya’s 
diso.fUr8eB in Krishna Das’s vLife of Chaitanya. Trans- 
lated by Prof* Jadunatb Sarkar, 
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chaitanya’s sect. 

. While Ohaitanya was spending the last years of' 
his life at Furi, surrounded by his few friends of 
an ascetic disposition like himself, the new reli- 
gion he had taught was spreading rapidly in 
Bengal and Central India through the instru* 
mentality of his missionary disciples. The two - 
men who laid the foundation of the sect in 
Bengal were Adwaitacharya and Nityatiand who, 
with Chaitanya, ere long came to be reverenced ns 
the three Mahaprabhus of the new Church. Their 
descendants are still to be found in Bengal in 
possession of large religious establishments. Next • 
to these Mahaprabhus came the six Gossains who 
appear to have all^ settled in Brindaban and 
Muttra. Their descendants are now found 
in those parts in possession of large mutts and> 
temples. The foundation of the two great temples- 
of Govind Deva and Madan Mohun is ascribed to- 
their influence and celebrity. Bup, Sanatan and- 
Jiv, their nephew, were the more celebrated of 
these six Gossains. A considerable portion of the 
literature of Chnitonya’s sect owes its'birth to- 
the devout genius of these Gossains. Jlup wrote 
Vraja Vilnsavamanaf an account of Elrishna’s 
sports in Brindaban, a collection of hymns, called 
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Bdlixistavavalif and a drama ontitlod VidagdJut 
Madhava. Sanatan wrote Jlarihaklhimlaa, a trea- 
tise on the nature of God and Devotion, Jibsamri- 
ta sindhu, a work of high authority on the 
same subject and Bhalcthamirla, which contains 
the observances of the sect. The descend- 
ants of these Prabhus and Gossains are the 
leaders and high-priests of the Chaitanyitc 
community^ Though fallen oil' from the simple 
spiritual tradition of the early apostles, they still 
are men of some light and leading and their 
•establishments are centres of popular culture and 
usefulness. 

The strength of the community, however, lies 
chiefly in its lay members. The Chaitanyaites 
are a most inoilensive and peaceful com- 
munity. Their learning, their humane princi- 
ples, their recognition of the rights of women, 
their insistence oh piety and love in' pre- 
ference to fast and ceremony, make them one 
of the most influential Korth Indian sects. Some 
of the greatest characters that modern .Bengal 
has produced have belonged to this church and its 
members still form a large and intelligent portion 
of the Bengali-speaking'people. 
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the first time published in India in a handy form. 

Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of'the “ Review " As. 12. 



SPEECHES AND WRITINGS' 

WITH AN inrilODUOTlON 

BY MR, C. P. ANDREWS 

WITH A BIOGBAFBICAL SKETCH AND AN ACCOUNT 
ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN STRUGGLE 

BY MR. POLAK. 

i^Contains, also ail his speeches, and messages to 
the Press on the Eowlatt Bills and Satyagraha 

Second Edition, Revised, Enlarged, Up-to-date. 
With numerous portraits. Illustrations & cartoons. 

Cloth Bound over 500 pages. Indexed. 

Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

tS" The Annual Subscription to the " REVIR'^” . 
is Rs. S. (five). Subscription can commence front any 
month. Any one who wishes to buy . books at the 
reduced rates piust remit Rs. 6, one year’s subscription 
to the 'Review” in advance. * ' 


G. A.'Natesan & Co.,'PublisherB, George Town, Madras. 




Biographies of Eminent. Indians 

A Serie* of Uniforms Booklets c«ch Trith a Portrait and a 
succinct WoKtaphlcnl aketeh and contalnlnir copious eatracis 
Irom the speeches and wrltlOKS of the perapnagea described . 

tlMelBSasliVlM OPaanfisI 


Torn Putt 
Mrs Sarojlnl Knldn 
Kablndranalh Tagore 
Michael MadliuBudaii Putt 
Dndalilial Nnorojl 
Sir I* M Mehta 
Dlnshan Kdiiljl Wacha 
Mahnder Gotdnd ILsnade 
G K Gokhale 
Ur Hash lleharl Ghosc 
Ijila Lajpnt Ital 
Ita\ 1 Varma 
K T Telang 

Surendnnatli Banerjea 
Itomesh CTiunder Dutt 
Ananda Moliaii Hose 
tv C Bonnerjee 
LaI Muhun GlioiC 
Han Hunt Mohan Hoy 
V P Madhava Uao 
Sir 3 C. Hose 
Or, I’SC’t Hay 
Sir T. Muthusaral Iyer 
Dt^endnfiath Tagore 
Sir S. P SliilM 
Prof. 1). K.Knrte 


Budruddin Tynbjl 
Sir Syed Ahmed 
Sir byed Amir All 
Manab Mohtlii-ul-Mulk 
H II The Agba Khan 
Sir Salar Jung 
Sir S Subramanta Iyer 
Bnl Gangndhar Tllak 
M K Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Mala\ lya 
Babu Krlttn Uns Pal 
It K MiidholLar 
V Krltbnasunml Aly’ar 
Den an C Knngaclmrlii 
Hahtmtulla Molinmed Sayaiil 
Isarara Chandra Vldynsa^r 
Behmmjt M Malabarl 
Sir C SaiiLamn Nair 
H If The Gaeknar of Paroda 
It Itagunatha Hnu, C S t 
SlrK. G. Chnndaenrkar 
J. N. lata 
Sasln.tda ihncril ' 

V. K. Chlplatikar 
Kruiehandra Sen 
Pratapehandra Mazumdar ’ 


fcotelap Svo, Hr ice Ac. Foureaet', 

Saints of India Series 


This is n new Scries of short sketches dealing with 
the lives of tho most eminent saints that have risen in 
India. These lives arc nil based on tho original 
nccount nnd biographies to be found in tho several 
Indian languages. Each book also contains a special 
account of the peculiar religious doctrinc.s which each 
saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches 
consists in tho numerous and choice quotations from 
tho poems nnd utterances of these saints. Each volume 
hat a fine frontispiece. 

D.SVAKKSIIWAH KA.M.MAJAVAH VAhLAIIIIAOUAKVA 
KAUDK.V APPAU ‘ NANAK 

BKAS'ATlf PANDA GUHU GOVIND 

HAM DAS KAIIIH DAVANANDA 

TWKAHAM UHAITANYA HAMAKHfSIlNA 

■lUL-SIDAS VIVBKANANDA HAMTIHATH 

^ Price. Four Annas each., 

G. A. Natesan &Co., PubliBher.s, George Town, Madras. 



fhe " Friends of India ’’ Series 


CliU la t tieir 5«rlei of abort bloj^nphlml akttebea of eralnent 
men who bat e labourrti for tbe cood tit llidla, which the Fubllabcn 
feature to tbink win bon wrteomo nddltlon to thr political nnd 
biiinrlcal lllcRiturr of the eountr;. Thcac bloKrnpblci are ao 
«rlltea aa to form a (pillrry of portralta of permanrnt tntcreat to 
ibe atodent ni well aa to tbr poIlUclan. Coploua cxtracta from the 
aoe'chri and wrltlni^ of tbc ** Frieiidi of India ** on Indian Affaire 
tr" Kiren III tbp ikptchpf. Kaeh toIubiP bat.a filiP frontlaplecp. 


porif Mof/ey 
•.anf Rlpoa 
t/r It . WetSttrhurn 
'fra, taole Btftit 
Lord *tMo 
iinuvd Burke 
IJierlei Bndteunh 
J\hn ttrlgtii 


Meurjr F»wcm 
Mr, A, O, Hume 
sir tieary Cottoa 
Lord.Meeautey 
Sitter SlredllM 
Her, Dr, Miller 
Sir edtrlo Araotd 
Lord Htrdloge 


riiK Laaoxh IVIII be a aelcomf addlllrn to the political and 
titaiorlcat lllpratnrp of the eonnlry. 


rnx Sfoppiui ncTisw I— On tbe eater of each tolnme It printed 
a piriralt of tbe aubject of tb« akrtcb and the atoriei are told In a 
lively and Intprettliif; manner with abort extractafroro notable 
ipepcbea delivered, Tbe aerlet tbonld be welcome to tbo public. 
Foolscap 8po. Price Annas Four Each. 


INDIAN TALES: AMUSING READING. 

t BW IHOIAN TALKS TALKS OF MAItlAOA BAMAH 

TALKS OF llAYA ft Al'FAJI THK FOK-IK-LAW AIinOAD 
TALKS OF KOMATI WIT TALKS OF RAJA KIRDAL 
TALKS OF TKKh'ALI KAUA MAITItKYI ; A VKDIO STORY 
rOLKLORK OFTHKTKLUOUS tVEUAHA 

Price, Annas Four Each. 

«■ If you have not altendy acen “The Indian 
Roviow," aond a four-anna postage stamp for a 
free speoimen copy to Q. A. Hatcsan & Co., Madras. 
Current issues will not be given as specimen copies. 

G. A.Natesan & Co., Fubltsbcrs, George .Town, Madras. 


INDIAN /TALES : AMUSING READING. 

New Indian Talcs. — Nineteen nnitiiinR and initructlve 
UtcB. By Mr. O. Hayaradana Ran. Prioo Ai. 4. 

Talcs of Kaya and Appall. By T. M. Buadaraai. Birteon 
amnaing and inatructiru atorica. Prioo Aa. 4. 

Talcs of Komatl Vlt and Wisdom.— Twonly-aro amusing 
and iaatruotiro stories. 13} C. Hayavadann Kau. As. 4. 

Talcs of Tcnnali Raman. — ^Tho famous Court Jostor oE 
Southern India. Twcrity-ono Amusing Stories. By 
Pandit 8. M. Natesa Sastri. lliird Edition. As. 4, 

Folklore of the Telugus. — A collection of forty-two 
highly aniiming and instriH tiro tales. By Q. B. Subra- 
miah Pantulu. Price As. 4. 

Talcs of Marlada Raman — Twenty-one Amusing Stories. 
By P. Ramaohandra Row Arergal. Retired Utatutory 
Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son-in-Lav Abroad and other Indian folk-tales oE 
Fun, Folly, Ciaverness, Cunning, Wit and Humour. By 
P, Ramaebandra Row, n A. n.t„ Retired Statutory Civi- 
lian. Second Edition. As. 4. 

Tates of Raia BIrbal. By Btr. R. Eulasckhtram, d.a. l.t, 
Bonidcs the stones themscIvcB, the caily history of Raja 
Birbal and an aocounl of I is introduotion into the court 
of tiio Emperor Ahbar sro given, which form a fitting 
background to these ent^oriainiug tales. Prico As. 4. 

Maitreyl: A Vcdic Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushari. Price As. 4. 

Vemana: The TcluguPocl and Saint. By Mr. C. Rama- 
hrishna Rau. A viotr and suooinct account oftho lifo of 
this famous Tclugu poet and Saint. Prico As. 4. 

Price Artfas Four Each. 

INOItN NATiUKAL evolution,, 

A briof surrey of the origin and progress of tlio Indian 
Katiunnl Congro^n and the growtii of Indian Nationalism. 
BY THE HON. AMVIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR, 

A New and Up-io-date Edition. 

Price Rs. 3. To Biihsefibcrs of the “I.R." Rs, 2-8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co , Sui.kurama Chetty Btreot, Madras. 



BfdgrapfifK of Eminent Indiane 

A'Serica.of Uniform Booklets each vrith a Portrait eivinc a 
Buccinct bioeraphical sketch and containine copious extracts 
from the speeches and writings of the personusea described. 
DadaUiai Naorojj . M. K. Gandhi 

Bit P. M. Mohta , Madan Mohan Malaviya ^ 

SinehaYr Eduiji Wacha Bahu Kristo Daa Pal 
niafaadoT Gorind BanaSs' B. N. Mudhbik'ar ■ ^ ^ 

G.'E.Gokhalo V. Krishnaaiyanii Aiyar;- *•- 

Ur. Rash Bohitri Ghose - Uowan C, Rangaohnriu , V/ 
lAla Lajpat Bai Bahlmt'a'Ua Mohhined&ayam 

Bavi Varma • ‘ , ■ Mrs. Barojini Haidu 

Torn Dutir Babindranath Tagoro 

E, T. Tolang. , „ Iswara Chandra Vidynsagar 

Burendranath Banerjoa ' Bohram]! M. Maiabari 
Bomeah Chun'dor'Dutt . Sit Syvd Amir Ali 
Ananda Mohan Boao Nawab Mohsin-uI-MuIh . 

W, CJBonnbrjoo Sir C. Sanhafan Nair 

Budruddin Tyabji H. B. The Agha Ehan 

Sir Syed Ahmed - . 'li.H.TheGoekwarofBaroda. 

L-al Mohun Ghose -Sir Salar Jung 

Baja Bnm Mohan Roy , B. Regunatha Ban, C.S,E. 

Vi Pi Madhava Rao Miohacl Madhusudan Dutt 

Foolscap 8 to. Price. As. Pour each . 

IF YOUi HAVE- NOT ALREADY SEEN 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

THE BEST,' TH& CHEAPEST AND 
THE MOST UP>pro^DATE INDIAN PERIODICAL 
■ EDITED BY MR^ G. A. NATESAN " 

CMF* Sand. your, name and address with a four- 
anna Postage stamp for a Specimen copp^Kk 

THE • EDUCATIONAL ■ 'REVIEW.— There . i« no 
periodioaLin India vrhi 9 h,.»pproBolie 8 it.for the money. 

ANNUAL 'BUBBOBIPXION,.BB. 5 (FIVE); FOnBION 10/- 

dn^Curreat aumbera of **The Indian Review " (soM nt 
Abi Eight) will, not he given aa specimen copies. 

i.Ai Na(MandrCd.|Bunfcar»->-^ t'hetty Street. i>i<iirav 



